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The State of the Nation 


* 


Mr. Cotwe t: The war is over. The struggles of peace have 
begun. The serious note to an ominous aspect of the year ahead 
is realized by all. To present the prospect and to clarify the 
issues which America faces, the Rounp TaBte has asked four 
scholars to discuss “The State of the Nation” in this first year 
of peace. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, a theologian, will discuss “The First Year 
of Peace”; William Hocking, a philosopher, will analyze “The 
Chief Obstacles to Peace’; Thorfin Hogness, an atomic scien- 
tist, will discuss the implications of the atomic-bomb forces; 
and Robert Redfield, an anthropologist, will outline steps which 
may be taken toward a peaceful world order. 

From Philadelphia we present Professor Niebuhr. 


Mr. Niexsunr: The first year of peace, the year 1946, will 
confront us with more perils and perplexities than we had hoped 
while we were involved in a total war. During the war years it 
was natural to think of the coming peace as the end of our bur- 
dens and as an emancipation from our perils. But history is of 
one piece; total war results in total destruction, at least in the 
pathway of the actual conflict. Vast sections of Europe and Asia 
are completely devastated. Death by starvation stalks where 
once death by violence reigned. Social and political chaos is 
bred within the economic ruin of the nations. We do not have a 
secure peace. Our peace is unstable not only because of the vast- 
ness of the war’s destruction but also because the victorious 
partners in the conflict became suspicious of each other, once the 
fear of a common foe, which united them, was eliminated by the 


defeat of that foe. 
[1] 


Obviously, one of our greatest spiritual problems in 1946 is to 
learn to live with some degree of sanity in an insecure world. 
The sanity we require is constantly threatened by fears, illu- 
sions, and vindictive passions. Our fears are natural enough, 
but they are also dangerous. The prospects of mutual annihila- 
tion through a possible atomic warfare are indeed grim; but the 
fear of such annihilation may have some creative results. It may, 
for instance, persuade the nations to forswear ambitions which 
stand in the way of an effective organization of the world. But 
fear alone does not create community. Nations have sometimes 
united because they feared a common foe; but they have never 
united because they feared each other. The fear of mutual an- 
nihilation can quickly degenerate into the fear of what a poten- 
tial enemy may do to us. If we center our thought upon those 
fears and upon strategies of defense, we will hasten the conflict 
which we fear. Fortunately, the most recent conference among 
the great powers in Moscow has made some progress in allaying 
mutual fears. We must continue on the road of seeking a larger 
and larger basis of mutual accord among the nations. 

In times of great insecurity we are tempted to escape from 
our duties by illusory hopes, even as we are prompted to avoid 
them by our fears. Americans are particularly prone to dream up 
for immediate perplexities ideal answers which have little rel- 
evance to our present situation. 

Many of our international idealists, for instance, think that a 
world government is the answer to our present problems. It may 
be—it no doubt is—the ultimate answer; but it is not the one 
which concerns us most immediately, because governments do 
not create community, and we now lack sufficient international 
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community upon which to build international government. 
Governments presuppose it. The authority of government is 
derived from the community out of which it grows. The laws 
of government are not obeyed if men do not recognize the au- 
thority of the community which has created the government. 
The police power of a government may coerce a few rebels, but 
it Cannot coerce a whole community into order. If it tries to do 
so, the consequence is tyranny. 

Our hopes for some ideal international government must not 
beguile us from our immediate task. That task is to create a 
greater and greater degree of mutual accord among the nations 
of the world and to build a minimal foundation of mutual trust 
and confidence upon which future constitutional structures may 
be reared. 

Since our own nation, the most powerful on earth, is express- 
ing its power significantly for the first time beyond its borders 
and since we betray a certain adolescent awkwardness in the 
use of our adolescent power, it is particularly important for us, 
as a nation, to emphasize immediate responsibilities rather than 
ideal possibilities. It is more important at the moment to under- 
gird American power with a clear and defined moral purpose 
than to dream up ideal solutions. 

The final peril to sanity in the aftermath of a great war lies in 
the vindictive passions which threaten to taint the victor with 
the sins of the enemy. Our vanquished foes have paid for their 
pride and pretension by a defeat which involves complete politi- 
cal and economic bankruptcy. The starvation which stalks 
through Europe threatens the lives of both our friends and our 
foes. In enemy nations it threatens both the guilty and the 
guiltless. We are the one nation on earth with surplus food sup- 
plies. The scriptural injunction, “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him,” is not a counsel of perfection today; it has become a maxim 
of practical statesmanship. Starvation in Europe threatens to 
rob us of the virtue of our victory. We must act before it is too 
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late. An American nation, feasting on luxuries while millions 
are threatened with starvation, would make itself odious to the 
whole world. 

Foresight is a great virtue. We are bound to cast some glances 
into the coming decades and survey their opportunities and 
duties as we approach this coming year. But let us not worry 
overmuch about the perils and promises of the future, when the 
duties of the coming year are so great and the temptation to 
avoid them so beguiling. Sanity is not possible in an insecure 
age without a faith which is able to affirm: “Sufficient unto the 
day are the evils thereof.” 


Mr. Cotwe tt: Thank you, Mr. Niebuhr. 
We now present, from New York City, Professor Hocking. 


Mr. Hocktne: With all the stupendous effort of war, it re- 
mains true that we now realize that it is easier to destroy than 
to rebuild. We Americans must not and will not run away from 
that task. It is not surprising that it exceeds our powers. Rather 
it is surprising that today, amid endless confusion and suffering, 
one finds here and there a prospect of emerging order, as in 
Japan, where a shell of community structure has been wisely 
kept. In Germany success is remote. We know some of the rea- 
sons. To the extreme destruction we have added two purely 
artificial difficulties—a division of control without overhead 
harmony and a threat of resettlement of perhaps twelve million 
Germans, a barbarous political measure for which nothing good 
can be said. 

Such adjustments as these are obviously shaped in an at- 
mosphere of rivalry and distrust among the major powers. The 
danger is that they may harden into settlements bearing into 
the future the marks of that era of suspicion which today we 
have good ground to hope is passing, for the chief obstacle to 
peace is the continuance of distrust, based upon clashing na- 
tional purposes, among the great powers. 
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What we seem to have witnessed in the postwar months is a 
renewal, at the top level, of the old game of power politics. This 
situation we have no right to judge with purely cynical eyes. 
The diplomatic representatives of great nations are in an actual 
dilemma. Until a firm international organization exists, no 
statesman dares abandon for his own people the path of political 
prudence as defined by the old maxim of worldly wisdom, “Treat 
your friend as if he may some day become your enemy.” Yet 
until this prudential suspiciousness can be dropped, no inter- 
national organization strong enough to control the great powers 
can be created. The situation is a vicious circle. Each event 
must come first, and therefore nothing can happen. 

The advent of the atomic bomb does nothing to help nations 
out of this vicious circle. It makes agreement among them more 
imperative but, at the same time, more difficult. Niebuhr’s in- 
junction “‘to find ways of mutual trust”’ is the important direc- 
tive. The immediate question, therefore, becomes: How is it 
possible for great powers to trust one another? I shall address 
myself to that question. 

Let us take, for example, our relations with the Soviet Union. 
They have been immeasurably improved by the Moscow accord, 
yet that accord has left wide issues pending. The trouble on the 
Persian border is difficult. We and Britain raise a question about 
what the Soviets are doing in Azerbaijan. Mr. Molotov, instead 
of answering, asks what we are doing in China, and Britain in 
Java. The reply is not too pertinent; the cases are not parallel; 
but it has this great merit. It is a request for principle. Molotov 
asks, in effect, “What is the principle of what you and Britain 
are doing in Java? State it fully and openly, and then we shall 
see whether it applies in Iran.’’ This unconventional demand is 
the one hopeful way of breaking the impasse, for if a valid prin- 
ciple can be stated, it has this important property: That men’s 
minds may not only come together on it but must do so. A 
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principle is simply one share of the common moral sense of man- 
kind. It necessarily draws men together. 

In my judgment the chief source of distrust between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union is the doubt on each side about the 
other’s devotion to principle. On this let us not forget that in the 
crucial years between 1935 and 1939, it was the Soviet Union, as 
represented by Litvinov, which most steadfastly held to its 
obligations under the League, while Britain and France preferred 
to scrap the League rather than to cooperate with Russia. If 
we remove from our Allies the protection they derive from a 
national faith on our part, consistently pursued, the alliance 
must become a mere union for advantage. We cannot then 
blame an ally which, while holding our hand, looks to its own 
defenses. 

One reason for weakness in principle on our part is our too 
close identification with the policies of Great Britain, especially 
in Asia. We are not at heart identified with her imperialism; yet 
we hesitate to clarify our differences. The problem of empire and 
colony is not an easy one. The scheme of existing order must be 
kept until the United Nations Organization is a firm, going con- 
cern. But, meantime, there are principles for the transition and 
its goal which are peculiarly our principles: that no people can 
be the property of any other people; that no exploitation of men 
_ for the benefit of other men can any longer. be tolerated. Why 
not announce these principles and stand for them in our poli- 
cies? If this should result in aligning us on this point with the 
Soviet Union and so breaking what has seemed a fixed align- 
ment against the Soviet Union, two important points for the 
peace will have been made. 

There remains as perhaps the most obstinate long-term threat 
to peace the strain between the great powers over the fate of 
Germany. The position of France that the hereditary enemy 
must be permanently weakened can be understood. If we ask 
France to trust a Germany now brought to ruin by her own ag- 
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gression, her reply is, “Bitter experience forbids.” This reply is 
invalid. French policy between the wars was never actuated by 
trust of Germany but, as now, by fear. It was this fear, with that 
of Britain, which, in the pact at Munich, threw Czechoslovakia 
to the wolves and confirmed the power of Hitler as paving his 
way to war. 

We Americans have had our bitter experience. Its lesson is 
that peace cannot be built upon the artificial weakening of any 
nation, still less by its piecemeal destruction. Thus to the ques- 
tion, “How is it possible for great powers to trust one another?” 
we answer, “By finding a common ground of principle and ob- 
serving it.’ In international affairs much remains to be fought 
through to principle. Many issues are still not justiciable. 
There is a place for adjustment and for compromise, if by com- 
promise we mean a give-and-take which is not at the expense of 
lesser powers. But it is only as principle enters into settlement 
that it has any chance of enduring, for principle is the mother of 
law, and law is the mother of peace. 


Mr. Cotwe tt: Thank you, Mr. Hocking. 
For a scientist’s view of the state of the nation we turn now to 
Professor Hogness. 


Mr. Hoeness: The year of 1945 will be linked for all future 
time with the names of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, two names 
which at present stand for man’s power to destroy but which 
may in the future become symbols for man’s greater power to 
build a peace that will endure. The year 1945 marks the begin- 
ning of the atomic age, with its incalculable power for good or 
for evil. It is deplorable that this new era had to be ushered in 
by the killing of thousands of innocent people, but it is our ear- 
nest hope that these Japanese lives shall not have been sacri- 
ficed in vain and that their deaths may bring to the people of 
the earth a full realization that war can be no more and that the 
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realization will be evident to any aspiring dictator that victory 
is now but an empty word. 

The hope for a lasting peace has been born through the dis- 
covery of atomic fission by the German scientist, Otto Hahn, 
and through its consequent utilization in the power pile and the 
atomic bomb. Most scientific discoveries have left their impact 
upon society, but in no former discovery has the social impact 
been so immediate and so dramatic as in the discovery of atomic 
fission. Faraday’s great experiments with electricity and mag- 
netism led to the present universal electrification of our daily 
living—with its motors, electric lights, refrigerators, and the 
thousand electrical conveniences that give us the comforts of 
our homes. Hertz’s discovery of radio waves has given us radio, 
television, radar, and new methods of navigation. Leeuwen- 
hoek’s development of the microscope, which gave Pasteur 
his instrument of observation, gave us our modern medicine— 
one of the miracles of our scientific age. 

All these discoveries were for the betterment of mankind, but 
perhaps none had so great an effect upon society as the discovery 
of gunpowder, which in its immediate effect was destructive but 
which ultimately, by eliminating the armored knight, played 
its part in creating democracy. With the discovery of gun- 
powder, wars grew in intensity of destruction and killing until 
in the last wars millions of young men who had their lives be- 
fore them have died. 

With each extension of the power for destruction there has 
come a hope to some men that war might be renounced as a 
means of settling national differences. When Alfred Nobel dis- 
covered dynamite, he believed that the destructiveness of war 
had been so magnified that men would no longer endure it. We 
have since had two world wars. But the advancements in the 
science of warfare in the past were infinitesimal in comparison 
with the power which has now been unleashed. In a few years 
man’s power to destroy has been increased not twofold, not 
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tenfold, not one hundred fold, but a million fold. It is no longer a 
difference in degree but actually a difference in kind. 

It is no longer merely a question of the desirability of peace. 
The atomic bomb makes it imperative that we forget our inter- 
national prejudices, that we sacrifice some national sovereignty, 
and that we be willing to give of ourselves—to give time and 
energy enough to arouse a burning conviction, as we have never 
done before, for the sake of attaining the right to remain alive. 

At the moment I find encouragement in the fact that the 
American people and our government are coming to this reali- 
zation and that they are developing a will to peace as great as 
was their will to victory in war. Mr. Byrnes went to Moscow 
with a will to succeed, and he has been in large measure success- 
ful. We all have a responsibility for keeping this determination 
alive during the coming critical year and for all time. 


t The communique, which was issued at the close of the recent Big Three 
foreign ministers’ conference in Moscow, announced the establishment by the 
United Nations of a commission for the control of atomic energy. Section VII of 
this communique said: 

“Discussion of the subject of atomic energy related to the question of the 
establishment of a commission by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
~ The ministers of foreign affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United States of America, and the United Kingdom have agreed to recommend, 
for the consideration of the General Assembly of the United Nations, the estab- 
lishment by the United Nations of a commission to consider problems arising 
from the discovery of atomic energy and related matters. They have agreed to 
invite the other permanent members of the Security Council, France and China, 
together with Canada to join with them in assuming the initiative in sponsoring 
the following resolution at the first session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in January 1946: 

“ ‘Resolved by the General Assembly of the United Nations to establish a 
~ commission, with the composition and competence set out hereunder, to deal 
with the problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy and other related 
matters. 

“1, Establishment of the commission. 

“A commission is hereby established by the General Assembly with the 
terms of reference set out under Section V below. 

“Relations of the commission with the organs of the United Nations. 

“*(A), The commission shall submit its reports and recommendations to the 
Security Council, and such reports and recommendations shall be made public 
unless the Security Council, in the interests of peace and security, other- 
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So it seems at least that, after four and one-half months, we are 
on the way toward the organization of some world political 
structure which will have peace as its principal aim, but it is 
ironical that fear inspired by an appalling weapon has proved 
itself more effective, in stimulating this endeavor, than man’s 
reverence for man. But peace cannot endure by fear alone; and 


wise directs. In the appropriate cases the Security Council should transmit these 
reports to the General Assembly and the members of the United Nations, as well 
as to the Economic and Social Council and other organs within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

“«(B), In view of the Security Council’s primary responsibility under the 
charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, the Security Council shall issue directions to the commission in mat- 
ters affecting security. On these matters the commission shall be accountable for 
its work to the Security Council. 

“« “2. Composition of the commission. 

“The commission shall be composed of one representative from each of those 
states represented on the Security Council, and Canada, when that state is not 
a member of the Security Council. Each representative on the commission may 
have such assistants as he may desire. 

“<4. Rules of procedure. 

“The commission shall have whatever staff it may deem necessary, and shall 
make recommendations for its rules of procedure to the Security Council, which 
shall approve them as a procedural matter. 

“««c_ Terms of reference of the commission. 

““Vhe commission shall proceed with the utmost dispatch and inquire into all 
phases of the problem, and make such recommendations from time to time with 
respect to them as it finds possible. In particular the commission shall make spe- 
cific proposals: 


“ce 


(A). For extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific in- 
formation for peaceful ends; 

““(B). For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes; 

““(C), For the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and 
of all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 

““(D)). For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to 
protect complying states against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

““Yhe work of the commission should proceed by separate stages, the suc- 
cessful completion of each of which will develop the necessary confidence of the 
world before the next stage is undertaken. 

“ “The commission shall not infringe upon the responsibilities of any organ of 
the United Nations, but should present recommendations for the consideration 
of those organs in the performance of their tasks under the terms of the United 
Nations charter’ ”’ (S¢, Louis Post-Dispatch, December 28, 1945). 
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if we are to be successful in our endeavors, the hearts and the 
_ minds of men must be changed. 

Our task is not completed when we have built the political 
machinery for peace. It is only begun. We must extend the will 
for peace toward better understanding among all peoples of the 
earth that we may know them better and know why they react 
as they do. We must eliminate from our minds all racial prej- 
udice both within and without our country. Such a movement 
must become an international one and extend to all countries. 
These are some of the far-reaching consequences and demands 
imposed by the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Cotwe .t: Thank you, Mr. Hogness. 
For the discussion of roads that this nation can travel toward 
a world order, we hear now from a social scientist, Dean Red- 


field. 


Mr. Reprietp: Two kinds of power control the affairs of 
men: material power and moral power. The first appears in 
machines, wealth, armies, and atomic bombs. The second ap- 
pears in agreement, confidence, truth, and justice. The crisis of 
~ our time lies in the fact that material power is great while moral 
power is small. The peril of our nation arises from the greatness 
of a material power which we fear we cannot control. The op- 
portunity of our nation exists in the possibility that it may yet 
lead in bringing this material power, now grown terrible, under 
control by moral power to the security and happiness of man- 
kind. 

For the year which ends tomorrow showed us that there is no 
longer any real safety in weapons and wealth alone, no matter 
how powerful the weapons and how vast the wealth. Today we 
have the strongest weapons and the greatest wealth, and yet 
we are rightly afraid. We know that we cannot have all the 
weapons and all the wealth and that, if we did have them, we 
should not have the will to use them to conquer the world. We 
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know that others can learn to make the weapons which we have 
made and can turn them against us in a war so destructive that 
it would be hardly worth the winning. We begin to realize that, 
by creating the atomic bomb, we have destroyed the military 
security of the United States and made our country—its popu- 
lation living largely in great industrial cities—vulnerable to 
obliterating attack from all parts of the world. That this is not 
at the moment literally true does not change the more impor- 
tant fact that, with the development of industry and invention 
in other lands, it will soon be literally true. 

Nor is the atomic bomb the last of the weapons of mass de- 
struction. We know that men will continue to devise new means 
to work destruction and that, once in a desperate war, nothing 
will keep men from using these weapons against each other and 
against civilization itself. 

So there is reason for us to turn aside from material power as 
a basis for the order and the welfare of the world. Yet, while 
beginning to understand the lesson of the bomb, we are not yet 
ready to accept the other half of the conclusion: that this na- 
tion must act to draw the world into union through moral power. 
This is the part of the lesson which this year must see us learn. 
The state of the nation hangs between our failure yet to under- 
stand this and to act upon it and the hope that we may learn 

and act in time. The past year was the year in which our ma- 
- terial power became absolute and yet, without moral power, be- 
came of no avail. The new year must see us on the way to a 
world community of nations, based on confidence and dedicated 
to justice. 

To do this we must cease to act as if we believed that material 
power could save us. We must stop acting as if we planned to get 
ready for another war. In the last months of the year just end- 
ing, we exerted our energies in debating peacetime conscription, 
the merger of our armed forces, and the control of science—sci- 
ence as a maker of weapons. These are not measures calculated 
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to show leadership in developing international confidence and in 
building an international state. These are the measures of a self- 
deluded monster which clings to his immense mechanical 
strength, although at bottom he knows that it will not save him. 

Nor is it anything but self-deception to justify these acts of 
military threat by telling ourselves that maybe some other na- 
tion has made up its mind to rely upon material power and that 
therefore we have no choice but to do the same. For we know, 
but do not face, the fact that only catastrophe can come from 
such a course and that to us, a people at once powerful and free, 
It is open to lay down some of the material strength as one first 
step in building confidence among nations and in raising hope 
among men. 

If the security and happiness of the world depend upon the 
development of moral power, how is that power to be developed? 
In the first place, it requires that we identify and claim those 
elements of principle which are shared by many men in many 
nations. It is stupid to act as if we had all the virtue. It is not 
helpful to speak of ourselves as well worthy of custodianship of 


_overwhelming military might. There is no people wise enough or 


good enough to hold atomic weapons as a sacred trust. Hocking 
is right in declaring the necessity to find and proclaim the com- 
mon principles of right action which should govern the policies 
of men. 

We must, moreover, find them wherever they are, in what- 
ever nation. The practices of the Soviet Union toward racial 


minorities are in accordance with the ideals of our own country. 


Let us then recognize them as such, admit and strive to correct 
our partial failure to realize them, and make the most of this 
bond between Russia and ourselves. Because there is disorder 
and inefficiency in China, it does not follow that there is nothing 
in China for us to admire. China has a kind of strength which we 
do not have and much the same wisdom to which we aspire. 
In the second place, the development of moral power requires 
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that individual men and women take actions which express the 
goal of world community. Henceforth, each of us must act in the 
intention that moral power shall yet bind mankind into a single 
federated state. We can all work in this direction. We can ask 
that the agreements just announced from Moscow be swiftly 
followed up to extend the representation of peoples in the mak- 
ing of decisions and to increase the authority of international 
bodies. We can demand a positive program of exchange of sci- 
entific knowledge and information and of students and travelers. 
We can ask that Congress give all support to the United Na- 
tions Organization. And, still further, we can encourage the dis- 
cussion and planning of that federation of nations which will 
come from or replace the United Nations Organization. It is 
not unrealistic to begin now to consider the constitutional prob- 
lems of a federal union of the world. 

It is true, as Niebuhr says, that there is now no world com- 
munity upon which to found an international government, but a 
world community can be helped to grow by shaping the organs 
of its government. Common institutions, to succeed, must rest 
on common understandings; and the making of common in- 
stitutions is a way to develop common understandings. We dare 
not turn aside from even the boldest efforts to make a peaceful 
and a just world. 

Let us say not, “No, for the time has not yet come’’; let us 
say rather, “Yes, for by the attempt the time is brought nearer.” 
Now is the time when things must be done before their time. 
The bell which rings out the year tomorrow rings an end to 
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of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting C. ompany. 
The supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by 
staff research and is not to be considered as representing the opinions 
of the RounD TaBLe speakers. 
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safety in defense and security in material resources. In the years 
_ ahead there will be safety and good life only in the resources 
of virtue and intelligence. So we must be bold in virtue and re- 
sourceful in intelligence. We must act to make a world com- 
munity, not by striving with the instruments of war, but by 
effort with the instruments of peace. That is the task of the 
nation. 


bg 


Es 


What Do You Think? 


. Do you think that modern man is facing a crisis for his existence? Is 
this, in your opinion, a moral crisis? To what extent do you think our 
problems today lie in a failure to adjust quickly enough to the de- 
mands of a technical age? 


. Is man any more or less a moral creature today than he has been at 
other periods of history? How has the advent of the atomic bomb 
influenced the present crisis? 


. What does Professor Hocking mean when he says that international 
unity will endure only when it is based upon principle? To what role 
does he ascribe the compromise and maneuvering of power politics? 
Evaluate the present American foreign policy in these terms. 


. Contrast the temper of the American people today with that of a 
year ago while the war was still going on. What has been the in- 
fluence of the atomic bomb in this respect? 


. What is the role of education in defining values? Would you agree 
that the atomic bomb has given the universities the greatest chal- 
lenge they ever faced? How can we, if we are to control for good ends 
the achievements of the physical sciences, improve the level of gen- 
eral intelligence of the community? What is the role of liberal and 
spiritual education? 


. Will fear of the atomic bomb prevent another war? Do you think 
that such a fear is uniting people in their will to set up some type of 
world organization? What basis of common understanding will be 
needed to maintain this unity of purpose? 


. Do you think that a world community is possible today? How soon? 
Upon what bases can it survive? Does a basis now exist upon which 
peoples can be united for common goals? If not, how can this be ac- 


complished? What can you as an individual in your community do 
now? 
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